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Sournal of Belles Wettres. 


From the London Spectator. 
S chiefly relating to the late Samuel 
de Coleridge, during his’ tangy rectilincé in Bristol. 
Tuk Cottle: Qvols, Longman, Rees & Co.; 

jittons Adams & Co. 

mgl’ intermin with a number of irrelative 
se ant weakened by an excessive diffuseness, these 
contain many curious and interesting par- 
sss of the carly career and character of Coleridge, 
“Mone wost painful circumstance of his later 
S wer,-indeed, may be the defects of their 
seement, and the weaknesses of their execution, 
important contribution to his biogra- 
a0 aaa essential to a full ane o~ 

sof the man; displaying him- full; in some-of' t 
ee een. cheniios of buman life—hio caslieet 
i wroieet, bis marriage, and his first appearance 
santhor; whilst they also illustrate his amiability 
ing and munmere, as weil as his two great defects, 
Pnaiure, the other of habit. As they profess only 
one period of life, and that an accidental onc, 


* My dear sir,—Can you conveniently lend me. five 
pounds? as we want a little more than four pounds to 
maké up.our lodging bill, which is indeed much higher 
than we expected; seven weeks, and Burnet’s lodging 
for twelve weeks, amounting to eleven pounds. 

* Yours affectionately, 
“§. T. Corenincr.” 


Satisfied, from. the dilemma of the four pounds: odd, 
that the passage money across the Atlantic, let alone 
the stock and implements necessary. for the .com- 
mencement of the two hours’ daily labour, would: raise 
up ah insuperable obstacle te. ‘*human_perfectibility,” 
Mr. Cottle began to consider how the two poets (whose 
resources he was now acquainted with for the first time) 
might ‘be- enabjed “advantageously to ompluy their ta- 
lents:”” which, so far as Coleridge was concerned, he 
thus accomplished :— 


“Soon after, finding Mr. Coleridge in’ rather a dé- 


recommended’ him to ‘publish a volume of his B ogee vi 
‘Oh,’ he replied, * that is a useless expedient.’ . He con- 
tinued, ‘1 offered a volutne of my poems ‘to different 
booksellets’ in“ Lundon, who would not’ even lok’ at 
them; the reply being—Sir, the article will not do. -At 


mined by a residence in a particolar place, they, of | length, one, more accommodating than ‘the rest, conde- 


\y, cannot 
A: and, following the -nature of the work before 

ar notice wiil be Ofta like miscellaneous character. 
he over which these reminiscences extend is 
P1794 to 1814, though they have a chronological 
Seeutiveness only during four or five years. Mr. 
Cottle, the reminiscent, was for some time (1791 
ha bodksclier in Bristol, and subsequently wrote 
al whieh procured him the ridicule of Can- 
ri Jes Antijacobin, and'the coarse attack of Byron 
Beglish Bords and Scotch Reviewers. As he appears 
AV ‘been wealthy, and had imbibed '‘an‘atdent’ love 
Peters, he acted towards men of genius as much like 
ron ag a bibliopole, and courted their society more 
phonour than the profit that attended it, About 
pend of 1794, a Quaker friend’ informed him of the 
ent of to modern Pythagoreans, who were ubout to 
from Bristol for the New World, ‘in order to 
new state of society. These “ philosophical re- 
mers” were Coleridge and Southey, fresh from: thé 
fersity ;_and the scheme was neither more nor less 
the once-famed pantisocracy,—under which pro- 
p was to be in common, and all were to be equal ; 
erson was to labour.two hours a day, it~being 
ated by them and another philosopher of the same 
np (Godwin) that this portion of time would suffice 
pro te all. the conveniences of civilised li@, if society 


ar 


divide the labour equally amongst its members ; 
Pid on® as to be restrained by positive laws, but 
’ fectibility” was'to be attained by excluding 
“Intle deteriorating passions.” The scene selected 
fihe foundation of this realm of reason was the banks 
ite Susquebannah (chosen, Mr. Cottle opines, for the 
gy? its name); and thither the. poetical bibliopole 
wintited to aceompany the colonists. His practical 
trlente in business, however, spggésted to him the 
taint, “of the scheme, abd him with regret 
young.men who were abeut to throw themselves 


wholeness and coherence of|scended to receive my MS. poems; and, after a delibe- 
rate inspection, offered me, for the copyright, six guineas;| deed, 


which sam, poor 8-1 waa, I refused to accept.’ * Well,’ 
said I, ‘ty encourage you, I will givé you twenty guineas.’ 
It was very pleasant, tu observe the iy that instantly 
diffused itself over his countenance. ‘ Nay,’ } continued, 
‘others publish for themselves, I will chiefly remember 
you. Instead of giving you twenty. guineas, I will ex- 
tend it to thirty; and, without waiting?for the comple- 
tion of the work, to make you easy, you may have the 
money as your occasions require.’ The silence and the 
grasped hand showed that, at that moment, one person 
was happy.” ‘ 


Procrastination, however, even when the responsibility 
of an engagement was thrown upon him, was the vice 
\of Coleridge. ‘Though many of the poems were deposited 
in his memory, he could not. summon industry. or reso: 
lution to write them down ;.and for new ‘compositions, 
of course a greater effort was required. When in health, 
“\o.morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,” was his 
constant cry; now and then a lucky sickness intervened, 
and gave something like a valid excuse; then came his 
courtship, when Mr. Cottle was too considerate to. press 
for copy; and, after repeated failures, the: bard invited 
himself to Cottle’s to spend the evening, and to be 
“Jocked in” the parlour till he had fini the prefaces 
and notes, Still the work was unfinished, and the pa-' 
tronising publisher had given up the thoughts ofits 
appearanee; but, * 
“Having w friend who wihted aii introduction to Mr. 
Coleridge, I “invited him’ to ‘dititer, and sent Mr. C, a 
note, to numé'‘the time ald ‘to solicit his company. The 





Mr. C.,’ and who, finding:-him out, ineonsiderately 


rafter, and finding that I had: sent a fetter which was 
taken back, in the sapposition that it céuld relate but 


Tegret which was heightened, on the arrival of 46 one subject, addressed to me the following astounding 


"two leaders; by their simplicity of chructér and 


Wipe manners, as well as by. the eto utes aid} 
dle panied quaandh 
from any ones} 


ing they displayed, and by 
ethey gave evidence. Reusoni 
ff, Was in vain; for the torrent of Coleridge’s con- 

eloquetice bore dow' all attempts to confute 


Cottle was in despair; when’ he ‘was}more thankful if he. made mea 


the following proposal to negotiate w loa, 
foundation of an empire, but. for a more 


‘letter :-— as 

« Rade Hill, 29d’ February, 1796. 
God for all his-dispensations, and_to believe them tlie 
‘best possible ; but, indeed, I think I sh aot Ses 
man i 


anak 
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iende; J have left plenty; 1 have left that ease which 
vould have secured-a literary immortality, and have 


enabled me to give t 


sponding mood, } urged him to keep'up his spirits, anu]. 


‘a plan to procure a 


bearer of the note was simply tequestéd to + give it to} 


“My dear sir,—It is my. duty and business to thank | ' 


er, instead pa) ot by trades I have Jeft my} 





, bli¢ works conceived: in mo» 
ments of inspiration, and polished with Wolebrely ‘eoliat. 
tude; and alas! for what have I left them? Tor ————,. 
who deserted me in the hour of my distress, and for a. 
scheme ‘of virtue, impracticable and.romantie! So F 
am Eevid to wpe for bread—wiite the flights of pectic — 
enthusiasm, when every momegt § am hearing a groa 
from my wife—groans, and eomplaints, sil Js ef 
ee am in a quick-set hedge of ember- 
rassinent, and whiehever way I turn a thorn rons inte 
= The Steen, is dived tciek darkness. arty, 
perhaps, arid t n, faces of them that want = 
looking wp to me. Nor is this all, mo- 
ments fer composition are broken in upon by the reflec. 
tion that F must make haste. 3 am too late! I sm 
already montha behind! # have rensived pry. be- 
forehand! ©, wayward and desultory epics of guaiant 
Il canst thon brook a taskmaster! The tenderest 
touch from the hand of*obligation wounds thee like = 
ed ee Wee shi smi 

* ve eom posing ia the fields this: morning, - 
and came heme to write down the first rede sheet of my - 
preface, when I heard'that your man had brought e note 


_from you. 1 buve not seen it, but I guess its contents.” 


I am writing as fast as J can, Depend shall: 
not be out of nes oe ae 


“ If b have written petalantiy, far 

rT 
I am sore all over, /yree pier i ; 
setting gratitude aside, L love you aud‘esteém you, and - 
have your interest at heart full‘as much as my own. 

_ | ST, Corembar’” 

Passing this truly choracteristic effusion, and several: 
other instances of flagrant, and, bat for their effects, 
SS en of punetuality, let us: tura to his mar. . 
riage ; wi f wr of “ pautisocracy” displayed a 
Inbat.postioa oy UP apr commonplaces ef life. He 
had taken for his b 10 autinns wt Greene 8 Fe: 
on the bawks of the Severn, which eottuge “ had: wa 
came’a philosopher.” And two days his matriage, 


" A viddle-slies ; a eandle-box ; two ventilators}. two 
glasses forthe wast hand stand ; one tin dust-pan;. one 
siniall tim teachettle ; one pair of eundle-sticks ; one car- 
pet brush’; one'flvur-dredge ; three tin exti hers 5 
wo mate} a ptr of slippers; a cheese-toasier; two. 
large ti epoode a bible; a heg of potter; coffee’ rai 
sins; currants ;. eatsip + notmegs ; ce}; ciinamon > - 
rio carta aban noteogn; allopoes 

Some six monthe after his wedin iridge formed” 


ing an eight-day 


This work wae to-eombine in’ itself the” features’ 


brought it back. Mr. Coleridge. returning -home soon | densed 


(1 be enliedt the: - 
bed w a 
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drudgery: the subscribers were dissatisfied with the 
éxecultion—and, without impugning the genius of Co- 
leridge, probably with justice. After ten numbers, the 
work was abandoned ; and Coleridge may be added to 
the list of Moore, Campbell, Byron, and Gult, as having 
egregiously failed in periodical literature. 

Passing by a notice of a quarrel betweon Lamb and 
Coleridge, with the remark that the author of Elia puts 
out more vinegar than we should have thought was in 
him—as well as Mr. Cottle’s minute ar. triumphant 
account of his heru’s conversion from the heresy of Soci- 
nas (uni! arianism),—we must jump over a lapse of many 

rs (1796 to 1814), during which Coleridge had wan- 
red about Europe, and acquired the habits and disease 
of a confirmed opium-eater. The narrative of this pe- 
riod, which may be said to have witnessed the death of 
friendship between Cottle and Coleridge, is of deep.and 
almost tragic interest. We see friends alienated, use- 
fulness destroyed, the mind and body of a powerful ge- 
nivs alike debilitated, and the victim himself deeply 
conscious of his miseries and their origin, but incapble 
of breaking his chain, We cannot find room for the 
whole of this melancholy chapter in Coleridge’s life, but 
we will quote enough to convey an idea of its nature. It 
is necessary te premise, ‘that on-arriving at Bristol in 
1814, to give some lectures, the best friends of the lec- 
tarer were distressed to. observe that there was some- 
thing strange in his look and depertment; his counte- 
nance was sallow, his step tottering, his eye glassy, and 
his hand so unsteady, that Mr. Cottle observed to his 
dismay that “he could not take a glass of wine without 
spilling it, though one hand supported the other.” At 
first Mr. Cottle attributed it to paralysis ; but when in- 
fermed, by a-mutuat friend, of the real state of the case, 
be addressed a conjuring remonstrince to Coleridge ; 
which-drew forth this excusatury ‘confession :— 


“26th April, 1814.- 

“ You havo: poured oil inthe raw and festering wound 
of an old friend’s conscience, Cottle; but it is oil of 
vitriol, 1 but ‘barely glanced at the middle of the first 
page of your letter, and have seen ne more of it—not 
from resentment, (God ferbid!) but from the state of my 
bodily arid mental sufferings, that scarcely permitted 

“human fortitude to let in a new visiter of affliction. 

The object of my present reply is to state the case, 
just.es it is—first, that for ten years the anguish of my 
spirit has been indescribable, the sense of my danger 
staring, but the consciousness of my guilt worse—lur 
worse than all! ~I have prayed, with drops of agony on 
my brow; trembling, not only before the justice of my 
Maker, but even befure the mercy of my Redeemer. +1 
gave thee so many ialents, what hast thou done with 
them ?’. Secondly, overwhelmed as 1 am with a sensc 
of my direful infirmity, I have never attempted to dis- 
guise or conceal the-eanse. “On the eontrary, not only 
‘to friends ‘have I stated the whdle case With tears and 
the very bitterness of shanre, but in two instances I 
have warned young men, mere acquaintances, who had 
spoken of having taken faudanum, of the direful conse- 
quences, ‘by an awful exposition of its tremendous effects 
on myself. “Thirdly, though before God 1 cannot lift up 
my eyelids, and only do not despair of his mercy because 
to despair would be adding crime -to-crime, yet to my 
fellow men I may say, that | was seduced inte the ac. 
eursed habit ignorantly. 1 had been almost bedridden: 
for many months with swellings in my kness, In a 
‘medical jourual I ‘unhappily met with an account of a 
cure periormed in a similar case (or what appeared to 
me 80), ‘by rabbing-in of ‘laudanum, at the same time 
taking a given dose internally. It acted like a charm, 
like a miracle? ‘recovered the use of my limbs, of my 
appetite, of my spirits; and this continued for near a 
fortnight. At length the unusual stimulus subsided, the 
complaint returned; the supposed remedy wus recurred 
to—but I cannot go through the dreary history. 

“ Suffice it to.say, that effects were preduced which 
acted on me by terror and cowardice, of pain and sud- 
den death, not (so help me God !) by any temptation of 
pieasure, or expectation, or desire of exciting pleasurable 
sensations. On the very contrary, Mrs. Morgan and 
her sister will bear witaéss so far as to say, that the 
longer I abstained, the -higher my spirits were, the 

" keener my enjoyments—till the moment, the direful mo. 
meut arrived, when my pulse began to fluctuate, my 
heert to palpitate, and such a dreadful falling abroad, as 

it were, of my whole frame, such intolerable restlessness 
and incipient bewilderment, that, in the last ef my seve- 
prasad to abandon the dire poison, 1 exclaimed in 
ay, which I now repeat in seriousness and solemnity, 

am loo poor to hazard this,’ Had 1 but a few hun- 
pounds—but two hundred poutsds—hatt to send to 
Coleridge, and half to plage myself in a private 


mezd-house, where I could procure nothing but what a 
physician thought proper, and where a medical attend- 
ant could be constantly with me for two or three months, 
(in less than that time lifé or death would be determin- 
ed,) then there might be hope. Now, there is none. O 
God! how willingly would I place myself under Dr. 
Fox, in his establishment ; for my case is a specieg of 
madness, only that it is a derangement, an utter impo- 
tence of the volition, and not of the intellectual faculties. 
You bid me rouse myself; go bid a man paralytic in 
both arms to rub them briskly together, and -that will 
cure him. ‘ Alas!’ he would reply, ‘ that I cannot move 
mf arms is my complaint and my misery.’ 

“ May God bless you, and your affectionate but most 
afflicted 8. T. CoLeripce.” 


Mr. Cottle, in reply to this, recommended prayer ; 
but he shrunk from immuring his friend in a lunatic 
asylum. Further letters passed between them, till Cottle 
broke a blood-vessel¥ On his convalescence, the corre- 
spondence was renewed by Coleridge, with the following 
mystical picture of his state : 


* * Friday, 27th of May, 1814. 

“ My dear Cottle,—Gladness be with you, for your 
convalescence, and equally so at the hope which has 
sustained and tranquilised you through your imminent 
peril, Far otherwise is, and hath been, my state; yet 
I too am grateful; yet I cannot rejoice. ‘I feel, with 
an intensity unfathomable by words, my ulter nothing- 
ness, impotence, and worthlessness, in and for myself. 
| have learned what ‘a sin is against an infinite im- 
perishable being, sach as is the soul of man! 

“TI have had more than a glimpse of what is meant 
by death and outer darkness, and the worm that dieth 
not—and that all the hell of the reprobate is no more 
inconsistent with the love of. God, than the blindness of 
one who has occasioned loathsome and guilty diseases 
to eat out his eyes, is inconsistent with the light of the 
sun. Bat the consolations, at least the sensible sweet- 
ness of hope, I du not possess. On the contrary, the 
temptation which I have censtantly to fight up against 
is, a fear that if annihilation and the possibilily of heaven 
were offered to my choice, 1 should choose the former.” 


His mental and bodily torments were not, however, to 
his friends at least, the most distressing part of this 


spirit as he had, gave way: like the confirmed and ne- 
cessitous drunkard, he resorted to mean subterfuges and 
unworthy arts. to conceal his practices, and to procure 
the means for their enjoyment. He persuaded his friends 
that his medical attendant had effected a cure; the 
money, so Mr. Cottle states, that had been furnished 
him for other purposes, was applied tothe purchase of 
this intoxicating drug ; and various little tricks were 
practised te procure it without the knowledge-of an 
attendant who%ad been placed over him. Here is one: 


“As an example, amongst many others of a similar 
nature, oné ingenious expedient to which he resorted to 
cheat the doctor, he thus disclosed to a friend, (from 
Whom I received it.) He said, in passing along the 
quay, where the ships wete moored, hé noticed, by a 
side glance, a druggist’s shop, probably an old resort, 
and standing near the door, he looked towards the ships, 
and pointing to one at some Cistance, he said to his 
attendant, ‘1 think that’s American? ‘Oh, no, that I 
am sure it is not,’ said the man. ‘1 think it is,’ replied 
Mr: C.,* I wish you would step over and ask, and bring 
mé the particulars.’ The man accordingly went ; when, 
as soon as his back was turned, Mr. C. stepped into the 
shop, had his portly bottle filled with laudanum (which 
he always carried in his pocket), and then expeditiously 
placed himself in the spot where he was left. The man 
now returned with the particulars, beginning, ‘I told 
you, sir, it was not an American; but 1 have learned all 
about her.” *As I am mistaken, never mind the rest,’ 
said Mr. C., and walked on.”. ' 


The eventual termination of so long a friendship, 
sprueg out of that frequent source of difference, money. 
‘Two letters, and melancholy letters they are, were ad. 
dressed in rapid succession by Coleridge to his friend, 
requesting an advance of thirty or forty pounds, but shift- 
ing his ground —— in the second. Convinced that 

money would not he applied to the alleged purpose, 
but spent on opium, Mr. Cole ovontaatty ps i acced- 
ing to the request, but sent ten — From this.time 
Coleridge never wrote to him ; which Mr. Cottle says that 
he felt; but when, many years afterwards, he called 
apon the poor man in » Coleridge gave him a 
book on parting. 5; 

The reader of the Letters, Conversations, and Recol- 
lections of Coleridge, published by Mr. Moxon, will pro- 





habit. His moral principles, and such independence of 


bably pene marked the * 
receipt cuniaty obligation, — 
is more fally developed e the work. b 
feeling is not, indeed, to be charged a; 
as an offence; for he be to an as 
lurking in it the notions of of 

assistance was deemed as wach the ig 
to receive, as it was the duty of the . 
But he was hardly justified in attributing | 
custom, his non-production of a 
of means to study at leisure, Indepenc 
considerable assistance from 
Wedgewouds allowed him an 











































friends, the Zs 


annuity of 1501 


. te 
v. 


him (in 1798) from accepting an tarian co: 
in order that he might pres | devote hi 
rature; and though half of this d ped on the 


one brother, the 75l. was pai the 
ridge; Mr. De Quincy, the glish Ry 
sented secretly, through*Mr. », 3000. + 
of his friends at varjous periods offered to énn 
wards an annuity. But the impediment 
inward man, more than in external cireumetane 
the fatal opium (whether in later years he gq 

hzbit or not,) was more injurious to his h 
sonal character than to his fame as agai 
habit of procrastination and want of will w 
And Davy, who knew him at Bristol. pees 
career too truly, in two letters, written at; 
of five years, A 


“ His eloquence is unimpaired; perhaps # i 
and.stronger. His will is less than ever comm 
with his ability. Brilliant images of gfesty 
upon his mind, like images of the orhing-¢ 
‘the waters, Their forms are a 
the waves; they are agitated by every bree 
dified by every sunbeam. He talked in th 
hour of beginning three works; and he fe 
of ‘ Christabel’ unfinished, and as I had 
What talent does he not waste in forming vi 
but unconnected with the real world.” (18 

“With the most exalted genius, 
tive heart, and enlightened mind, he will be 
want of order, precision, and regularity. «1 canng 
of him without experiencing the mingled féeling 
usirdtion, regard, and pity.” (1808) ; 


Notwithstanding the length of this not! 
some points relating to Coleridge left am 
we have designedly avoided all the incidentaly 
Southey, Charles Lamb, Wordsworth, and (a: 
person) Charles Lloyd. Mr. Cottle has also int 
into his volumes some interesting particulars, 
Hall, and a full account of that backsliding of 
vants, which causcd Hannah More's departy 
| Burley Wood, and which Mr. Roberts so myste 
touched upon in his memoirs in four volumes, , 


tone 
— 





* One delicate exception must in justice: 
though there is perhaps a sufficient reason stab 
Mr. Cottle was not summoned to-the 4 ts 
ing to determine upon the M’atchman. Whilst 
ing upon the cause of this, he received the: 

note :— : — 3 
“ My dear frind,—I am fearful that you 
my hot mentioning to you the proposed Watelim 
from my not requesting you to attend the me 
dear friend, my reasons were these. All who 
expected to become subscribers to a fund. Tika 
would be enough withoul you, and I knew atd I 
much money had been drawn away frou 
“ God Almighty love you! Se 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
z 2 7a 
Exploring Expedition.—The secretatj 
navy, on his late visit to this city, invil 
gentlemen of the scientific corps appoim 
the exploring expeditién, to meet and- 
evening with him at the roome of the Phita 
cal Society. The best spirit prevailed,a 
secretary, contrary to current reports 
to be in earnest in his efforts to start the 
26 


vf 
xt 


ae 
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tion ; “he manifested a marked degree” 
rality as regards the purchase of instrum 
scientific matériel, authorising every Uf 
quired, to. be purchased under the sup 
or recommendation of a committee of 

bers of the American Philosophical Sq 
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wat » forward the object, so that 
to the wishes of the secretary there 
ll probability of duplicate supplies 
adeficiency; this, we understood him 
, was his decided wish. He seemed to 
‘th s expedition might ‘sail in ‘70 days. 
* Pastor’s Fireside. —The rapidity with 
“nooks of metit disappear from the prin- 
Farts of such cominodities, needs no other 
‘Gon than such as has probably come un- 
. police of all our readers. At the pre- 
nt we greatly desire a copy of The 
% Fireside, by Miss: Porter, and all our 
bi s at. boukstores and libraries are of no 
; pear subscriber who is willing to 
y, will confer a favour by leaving 
the publication office. 
ridge.—Wé have given up our yee co- 
Ae rincipally to a review of a new 
me kth op eat Cottle, (“ Phebus, 
fapame!”) it is-the only good notice of 
Sook we have seen, the book itself not 
ng arrived, and will be found to convey 
ss pew information in an agreeable form. 
sonal identity, says a writer in Blackwood, 
grave subject in the hands of Locke. But 
iemade some amusement in its time. A 
se sume time since exhibited a skull at a 
tear London, as the skull of Oliver Crom- 
A gentleman observed that it was too 
Mi for Cromwell, who had a large head, and 
‘almost an old than. ‘1 know all that,” 
4 the exhibiter, undisturbed, * but you see, 
“this was his skull when he was a boy.”’ 
sannals of absurdity and Joe Miller toge- 
contain nothing more ludicrous than this. 
big these days of regulating the weather by 
0 legislature, it may be well to revive the 
‘of the traveller who, coming from the top 
the Alleghany mountains in winter, was 
id whether it was as cold there as in the 
| He had probably been at some march-of- 
Hiect schooi, for he glanced at a thermome- 
; *Horribly cald,” said he, “ for they have 
‘thermometers there, and of course it gets 
fascold as it pleases.” Our weather-wise 
ites have not yet been perfected, and it has 
Bequently rained of late just as much as: it 
ged. Will our wise men change all that, 
you? . ‘ 
lic Libraries.—We hate been much gra- 
‘by the perusal of an article in the July 
imber of the North American Review, on the 
ject of public libraries, their formation, 
fermment, &c. The writer sets forth the 
erty of America as to great receptacles of 
Oks Of reference, and demonstraies that lite- 
lire in the broadest sense cannot be expected 
}iourish among us,~or rather that we must 
mitiiue to import our books, so long as this 
lention on our part is continued. ‘“ Books 
” he gays, * not confined to any sin- 
e branch, but embracing the whole range of 
ence aod-literatute, which will eupply the 
tans of every species of research and enquiry, 
Which, placed within the reach of all, shall 
ye no excuse for the lightness of its 
and poverty no obstacles which indus- 
surmount.” 
ething has been done at Boston, Phila- 
y and Washington, but the whole is in- 
- ‘The writer states that our city 
Contains 42.000 volumes; this is an un- 
mate; the number now exceeds 46,000; 





25,000; library of congress 20,000. And here 
we would refer.to the amazing want of liberality 


in congress not having purchased the library of} 


unt Boutourlin, which was offered to the coun- 
try fora sum less perhaps than was spent on the 
mere launching of the great ship Pennsylvania, 
on Tuesday last. It is. positive niggardliness 
to throw away the opportunity. presented by the 
accident of the count’s library being for sale. 


Such another opportunity of enriching our na-| . 


tional institution may. not occur again for a cen- 
tury. If half a dozen of our richest men ih 
Philadelphia, or even one of them, knew their 
own interest, they would step forward and pur- 
chase the whole to present to the Philadelphia 
Library, the pride of our city. We-add from 


the Review some further particulars respecting} 


its value, and commend them to the considera- 
tion of our countrymen :— 


‘+ The Count Boutourlin deserves to be classed among 
the most intelligent and industrious of Eurepean biblio- 
philists. During the course of a long life, he formed two 
of the most remarkable libraries ever collected by a pri- 
vate individual. The first’ was destroyed in‘ the confla- 
gration of Moscow. The second is still in the hands of 
his family. . This last was made in Italy, and with the 
concurrence of several peculiurly favourable circum. 
stances. Many books. and manuscripts, which had 
hitherto been inaccessible to any purchaser, had been put 
into circulation by some changes eonnected with»the po- 
litical revolutions of the country, without being brought 
into the ordinary course of trade. Other works of great 
value were exposed for safe, but in that indirect man- 
ner well known to the amateurs of rare books and paint- 
ings in Italy. The extensive pecuniary resources of 
Count Boutourlin enabled liim to avail himself of these 
opportunities ; and-his profound knowledge of bibliogra- 
phy secured him from imposition.’ The purchase of ‘a 
private library, which had been originally formed after 
the suppression of some of the old convents of Tuscany, 
gave him the basis of his new @bllection, and put him 
in possession of some of the rarest articles which it con- 
tains. The remaitider-was the work of a patience and 
assiduity, seldom, if éver, surpassed. Nearly every’ ar- 
ticle was a personal purchase. Many were braught to 
him in sheets; others merely divested of their original 
binding. These were to be numbered, and subjected, in 
short, to that rigorous examination, by which the skil- 
ful bibliophilist' distinguishes the vaults tare from spu- 
rius editions. Thus, unwearied in his labours and un- 
sparing im hie expenditures, he continued to tbe last 
years of his life adding to his collection, and has left 
behind him a monument of taste and skill which any 
bibliophilist might envy. 

“The catalogue of the Boutourlin library is divided 
into classes. The class.of manuscripts is composed-ol 
244 articles. Ainong these are several autographs ard 
many pieces of great rarity. That.of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ is one of the most beautiful we have over 
scen. It is written on vellum, in Gothic letters, which 
evidently belong to the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and in beauty and regularity of execution are not 
inferior to the neatest type.~-Jt contains ninety-eight 
folio sheets, written in double columns, The titles are 
distinguished -by red Tuk ; the- initials of the chapters 
are alternately red and blue; those of the beginnings of 
the three divisions are of a larger size and ornamented 
with coloured-arabesques. 


“This curious manuseript was obtained from the last of | 


the celebrated-family of Malespini, to » member of which 
the second part of the poem was originally dedicated. The 
arms and seal of the family, which it still bears, the 
form of the letters in which it is written, which is-of 
the age of Dante, and the circumstance of the dedica- 
tion, would seem to favour the supposition that has been 
hazarded by some skilful judges, that thissis the identi. 
cal copy presented by the author to his friend and pe- 
trou 


“ The manuseript of the poems of Filicaja is enriched 
with corrections in the handwriting of the author, and 
might furnish, materials for a new edition of his works. 

The ‘ Africa’ of Petrarca is contained in a beautifal 
manuscript of a very ancient date. re are manu. 
scripts of some of the choicest works of Latin Jiterature ; 
anid, in the miscellanies, there are many curious histori- 
ca] documents, which have never -been published. ; 

“The editions of the fifteenth century form, as our 
readers already know, one of the ‘most difficult objects 





: . ——— 
of bibliographical research. The texts of the Greek and 
Latin classics, as contained in some of these editions, 
enjoy an authority equal to that of the most precious 
manuscripts. , Their ty pographical-exeeution makesthem 
curious monuments of the early perfection of this art. - 
Such is the- rarity of these editions, and the value at-- 
tached to them, that it may be safely said that no efforts: 
cquid, at the present day, make a eolleetion of them» 
complete. In this c!ass the Bouteurlin library contains 
642 articles, exclusive ef the Aldines, and of an exten- 
sive collection of sermons and diseourses.. - —_ ™ 
“ One of the most beautiful pieces of this dé 

is the * Natural History’ of Pliny, printed in 1470. That’ 
of Livy, executed in the same year, in three tolios, is 
hardly-less remarkable. . The “Rei Rustice Scriptores’ 
is rendered of inestimable value by the i} and in- 
terlinéary notes of Poliziano, written with his own band, 
and affording a striking: prooftof the exactness whieh 
this extraordinary man. cerried into all’his studies, The 
Florentine Homer, published-in 1488, forms an epoeh in 
the annals of Greek typography, I was the first print- 
ed edition of the works of the old bard, and its appear. 
anee was. greeted as a tria of the art. It-is still 
much esteemed for the correctness of its text ; and with 
its broad margins, the Pherae ‘tingy of the paper, and 
antique though graceful form of its type, is one of the 


“most interesting remains of the art of printing in the 


filteenth century.* 
——— class of editions without date contains 169 ar- 
ticles, : = ‘ ; 

“ A separate class is devoted to the works of the eele- 
brated enthasiast Savanarola. It contains fifty-three 
pieces, and is probably as nearly complete as it ean be 
rendered. +s ook Be aS a4 
_ “No name stands so high in the history of printi 
as that of the Aldi; ‘for. = is nove wee. Ars we - 
indebted for the preservation of so many of the most im- 
portant inonaments of antiquity. _ ‘Phe ‘historyof" their 
¢ditions has been often written, and is considered one of 
the most interesting branches of bibliographical litera-- 
ture. The Bostourtin library contains 386. articles. of 
the Aldine press, sonic of which are among the rarest~ 
of these celebrated editions. ‘The beautiful folio Theo- 
critus, printed in 1495, the worke of Aristotle, of Horace, 
of Cesar, of Livy, of Euripides, of Demosthenes, of near- 
ly all, in short, of theclassics of Greece and Rome, with 
many original editions of distinguished writers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are in the Boutourlin 
cullection, If to. these we.add the Bedenien, which is. 
complete, and. the numerous eopies-of works pri re 
ing the interval.which elapsed. from the death of -the 
younger Aldus, to the first editions of Bodoni, we shall « ~ 
find the history of printing traeed from near its origine: 
to our own. times, in well-preserved specimens of the: 
most remarkable productions of the-art. y 

“ Several divisions still remain te be spoken of, which, 
for extent and importance, are hardly less. worthy of de- ~ 


scription than these which we have more minutely. spe- 


cificd. But descriptions of this kind are never satisfac- 
tory. It isonly when you find yourself in the midst of 
a large library, view the:imposing array of its countless 
volumes, and. are ht,.as it were, face to face with » 
nearly all that the human mind-has accomplished in 
literature, and al! the forms that porn weet ors 
to perpetuate these productions, b: can feel wi 
fail force the advantages which such simontta> secure. 
“Jt should, however, be added, .hat every part of the. 
Boutourlin library is jp the vigbeet state of preservation. 
The old editions are remarkubly free 
many of them have been rebound with great clegance. © 
In others the original binding is still preserved, afford _ 
ing, as those acquainted with the-state of this art in the. , 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries well know, curious spe- 
cimens of taste and skill. The more recent and the 
wodern works are nearly all bound in morocco ur Russia 
leather, | a ees pate 5 * 
“ Here, then, we find the nucleus of a. great-library, - 
around which it would be easy to form a cdilection that 
shouild leave us litte to ask for from the noblest libraries 


put os in 
peel sno 


* This work 


ye 


rengiig Soletn ee and ninety pounds sterling. 
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euesinainies - ete ie 
which are often inaccessible to private individuals in | volumes of Irish romance, which we understand are very Agents for this gar 
itself. : : “ |clever, and illustrated by some very clevgr sketches from} yy 4 ry 
% We weuld be understood, however, as leaving no AINE.—Ba 


reom. for the immediate action of bibliomania. Lf, when 
the real wants of society are supplied, there should be 
a disposition to indulge the passion for luxurious edi- 
tions, we would be far from withholding fiom our biblio- 
amaniics the exquisite delight of feasting their eyes upon 
leaves of yellow hue, and tomes ef pure c t 
The extravagant bibliomania, which has prevailed since 
the close of the last:century, may not have been altoge- 
ther useless; and we would fain believe that the charac. 
ter of our modern editiuns bas been improved by this ex- 
cessive partiality for the old. But ne public library, 

i solely to foster a growing taste fur literature, 
by ing within reach of every student all the facili- 
ties that his pursuits may require, can be the work o. 
a bibliomaniac. It is not by the elegance of a few choice 
copies, nor by the jon of a few. rarities, which 
boast an older date than any of a tival institution, that 
the wants of the student can-be satisfied, or the cause 
of real literature advanced. Good, or ia other words 
correct, editions answer every purpose of rare ones 5 the 
latter are rather-ernamonts, than the mp furni- 
ture of.a library, and, although valuable additions, where 
the more important object has been secured, should never 
be suffered to engross any extraordinary share of atten- 
tion, at the earlier periods of its formation.* 

“Other sources remain to be spoken.-of, which, as we 
have already been carried beyond the limits which we 
had eriginelly set to our peper, we shall-rather allude to, 
than develope. Que-of the most important of these is, 
the purchase of all the works for the comple- 
‘tion of the particular-classes, which.are incomplete in 
the private iibraries, that form the basis-of the public 
one,. The-celebrated catalogue of Brunet will here far- 
nish an anerring guide. There are but few articles of 
i tance in avy department of literature, which are 
not cited in this catalogue. All the-divisions of history, 
the various scheols-of phi , treatises-upon the arts 
- scienees, anda large proportion-of the preductions 
and skill:in-classification, which give this work a decided 
superiority over every other bibliographical treatise that 
we.kave seen. : 

“Fo these séurces should be added a-competent en- 
dowment, or appropriation, to be employed according to 
2 carefully formed plan of annual expenditure. There 
‘can be nogreater mistake than to suppose that a library 
‘cum ‘be formed at the present-day, in sach-a manner as 
‘to-answer.the purposes of a jiterary community, without 
@ strict attention to method. A carefully formed plan, 
and a-rigid adherenee to it, are no less essential to the 
success of this than of apy other-undertaking. Biblio- 

phy is a science, vast, and fall of difficulties ; em- 
pew ar: Md moreover, by the disadvantage of -being con- 
stantly liable to misinterpretation and unmerited cen- 
urs, Yet, when properly understood, it-contribates in 
the promptest and mest efficacious manner, to the pro- 
p seme other branch of knowledge. By its aid 

student every department knows where to go, 
what to consult, how much assistance he can hope for 
from others, and how far:he mast brace his-nerves to a 
new and undroken path. The application of profoond 
vibliographica] knowledge to the formation-of a library, 
‘is ‘only course that can lead surely, promptly, and 
ically, to the-end, 


In. the Review. we. recognise, two. articles 

from. the pea .of Professor Longfellow, in his 

jest. vein; on the whele itis an -excellent 
number. 


A new poet, in our day, says Blackwood’s Magazine, 
is a discovery worth: recording, but a new peet, who is 
at anee a musician, a painter, a novelist, and-a poet, is 
‘quadruply worth wondering at, This is the-case of Mr. 
Loyer,.a young Irishman, who, has lately made his ap- 
pearance -on this side of the Irish Channel. He is an 
artist, and of such skill, as to have predaced the very 
best small portrait, that of the ambassador of ‘the King 
of Oude, atthe last. year’s exhibition at Somerset House. 
He. bas wsitten sone short dramas, but witty, and some 





* A disti ‘be made between the 
bittiomentae and the bibtinnchon, the man who prizes 
an old edition ‘because it is old, and one. who. 
pre ng! eptlae 3 to particular editions of good av. 

for the qualities of the text and readings. 


letter. - 


polite literature, are arranged in it with an exactness . 


his own pencil. But his poems are now the topic. We 


must confess that we have never been much captivated 
with what hes passed for Irish song-writing in England. 


Those songs which profess to be humorous, the play- 


house species, aro absolutely barbarian—the essence of’ 
vulgurity, unrelieved by any thing that bears the slight- 
est resemblance to hamour in Ireland, or in any other 
country under the sun ; their wit is worthy of their au- 
thors, and their authors ate worthy of the gin-shop. 
Even the amatory songs, which have had their day 
among us, bave nut altogether stolen into cur hearts; 
they have treated of love ulternately like a schoolmaster 
and like a schoolboy; there was too much about gods 
and goddessess, and too much more about pouting 
lips and glossy curls, We doubt whetlier passion ever 
spoke the language of any one of them; théy were 
pretty, and were even poetical; but they wholly wanted 
trata: they had none ef the intense feeling, the flush of 
fever, the mixture of sadness and playfulness, the de- 
light and agony of the trae inspiration. In the songs 
of the present writer we find much of the rich caprice, 
and not a little of the force of puassiou. But the speci- 
men which comes in our way at this mcment does not 
meddle with those fiery tupics; it is merely distinguish- 
ed by the pretty novelty of the thought, arid the easy 
graces of the language—no common qualities in this 
style of composition. 


“THE WIND AND THE WEATHERCOCE. 
From the Romance of Rory O’ Mare. 


“The summer wind lightly was playing 
Round the battlement high of the tower, 
Where a vane, like a lady, was staying, 
A lady vane perched in her bower, 
To peep round the corner the sly wind would try, 
But vanes, you know, never look in the wind’s eye. 
And so she kept turning slily away, 
Thus they kept turning all throngh the day. 


“The summer's wind said, ‘she’s coquetting, 
But each belle’ hus her points to be found ; 
Before evening, I'll venture on betting, E 
She will not then go, but come round.” . 
So he tried fromthe east, and he tried from the west, 
And the north and the south, to try which was best, 
But still she kept turning slily away, 
Thus they kept playing all through the day. 


“ At evening, her hard heart to soften, 

He said, * You're of flint 1 am sure ; 

But vainly you ’re changing so often, 
No favour you ’ll ever secure.’ 

* Sweet sir,’ said the vane, ‘ it is you who begin, 
When you change so often, in me "tis no sin; 
If you'll cease to flutter, and steadily sigh, 
And will only be constant, I *m sure so will I.” 

eli 


REMITTANCES BY MATL. 
IF Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked.“ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank.. 


April27,—W. Emack, Washi D.C. 
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